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The following Epic we received froma literary friend 
who in a note subjoined kindly offered it for our use in 
any manner we nay deem most acceptable to our read- 
ers. He adds that “‘it is a juvenile production, written 
partly for amusement and in part to illustrate the un- 
happiness which follows even a noble nature, who in- 
voluntarily weakens his domestic attachments by brood- 
ing over the fancied ills of life with a too morbid sensi- 
bility ; a weakness to which an ardent and sensitive 
soul is peculiarly prone ;—and also the probable means 
by which such an erring one may be reclaimed—viz : 
the silent, yet elcquent power of uncomplaining affec- 
tion.” We insert it at length with pleasure. —{Edts. 
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ELLINOR. 


I. 
There’s a flush on the cheek of the morning beam, 
There is joy in the laugh of the bounding streaam— 
There is light in the pearly dews that rest 
Like diamond tears on earth’s emerald breast, 
And float away on their viewless wings, 
Tike Earth’s other brightand beautiful things ; 
There’s a smile on the Earth and a glow in the air, 
Beauty, and brightness, and joy are there— 
Soft and sweetly the zephyrs play 
Round the glowing cheek of the rising day : 
And the stars have melted away in the blue 
Which all night long they have twinkled through— 
The gay steed bounds on the hillocks brow, 
And the playful lamb in the vale below. 
The glittering plumes of the warbling bird, 
Shine in the air where his voice is heard 
And the breeze vibrates like a Harp’s wild string 
In the tireless fan of her peaceful wing— 
The moving mist in its fleecy pride, 
Folds like a curtain the mountain’s side, 
And the sweet glad voices of earth, float high, 
To mingle their notes with the eloquent sky, 
That tells tothe wanderer below and above, 
Of beauty, and brightness, and joy and love. 


Il. 
And there in yonder smiling Hall, 
Is Beauty’s richest, rosiest glow, 
Soft as the flush of evening’s fall, 
And pure as rays of moonlight throw ; 
And Ellinor, on thy young cheek, 
And in thy large and liquid eye, 
Concentre charms which more bespeak, 
Than meets the gaze of passer by ; 
For in thy gay and early days, 
A seal of beauty there was set, 
And round thee still its lustre played 
Like light on Eastern minaret ; 
And round thy form of fairest mould, 
The vieing graces meet to twine, 
Full many a wreath of fairy fold, 
As offerings meet for beauty’s shrine, 
And thou wast gay as morning’s bird, 
Ere yet her plumes of price are broken ;— 
Tender as Youth’s young hopes deferred ;— 
Pure as a dream of love unspoken ;— 


Ill. 
And round thy rich and radiant brow, 

Dark treasing ringlets graceful hung ; 
None wore such beauteous smiles as thou— 
More lightly dane’d, or sweetly sung ; 

All—all—was bright, till later years, 
Pal’d the softcheek where all was fair, 
Bedew’'d the sparkling eye with tears, 
Which gath’ring burn'd in anguish there ; 











All—all—was gay, till sorrow’s cloud, 

Roll’d in its stormy might above, 
Bursting its black and angry shfoud, 

O'er the sweet bower of peace and love. 

IV. 
She stood within her father’s hall, 

In Werner’s hand she plac’d her own ; 
Aye ! gave him hand, and heart, and all 

The sunbeam hopes her soul had known j 
All then was full of bounding bliss, — 

Dark eyes flash’d soft as starlight there ; 
Few Bridal hours could rival this— 

And music’s notes danced on the air ; 
The sparkling lainps blazed o’era crowd, 

And revelling Love was on the wing ; 
And though the voice of mirth was loud, 

Full many a heart knew well his sting ; 
And sy!ph-like forms were moving by, 

And bashful eyes exchange their glances, 
And hearts throb’d quick, they scarce knew why, 

And light feet trod the mazy dances ; 
And graceful Werner, leant beside, 

His young, and fond, and faithful bride ; 
His brow was broad, and pale, and high—~ 
And neath it flashed his hazle eye ; 

With graceful form, and look, and.mien, 
As ere the sculptor’seye hath seen ;— 
And he hath trod the hallowed ways, 
Where lie the wrecks of former days : 
Stood on the old, and ivy’d shrine, 

Age has endeared and call’d divine ;— 
Wandered timid the fallen sione, 

Which envious time hath long o’erthrown, 
And cast across the wanderer’s way, 

Like prostrate Beauty in decay :— 
Wound through the tombsof Egypt’a pride, 

And gazed upon their pictured walls 
Which art and age have glorified, 

Far more thane’er the Pharoah’s halls ; 
Where mummied Kings in proud decay, 

Repose in regal pomp and glory ; 
Though age on age hath roll’d away 
Since Earth hath groan’d beneath their sway, 

Or listen’d to the opprest’s sad story— 
Ah! little deem’d these Monarchs then, 

That time would bring the hour around, 
When prying gaze of curious men, 

In those dark dwellings should be found ; 
To bear them from their own.lov’d land, 
Upon a far and foreign strand— 

That ere that form that graced a throne 
Should be a show to gaze upon. 
v 
Meet lesson this for foolish man ! 
Who not controller of an hour ; 
Yet builds thereon as huge a plan, 

As with Eternity for dower— 
Time—space, and power, te fim were given, 
To build his Babel up #0 heaven !! 
And he had trod its banks beside, 
And sail’d on Nile’s reluctant tide ; 
Had seen the mighty plain half hid 
Neath shade of mountain pyramid, 
Which there—stands up, forever there—- 
Despite the storm, of earth, or air, 
In moonlight’s glance, or beam of day, 
Mocking at change, and EFarth’s decay :— 
Though time tramps by with crumbling tread, 
Yet scorns to bow its rocky head; 
And stands—though thousand bolts are hurl’d— 
The gaze and wonder of the world !— 
How like the mind that builds its tower 

Of giant thoughts aboye the earth ; 















Defies the shock—and scorns the power 
That mars the fow of mortal’s mirth ; 
But midst theclash and shock of time 
Upholds its front and scorns to bbw— 
Unscathed—untouch’d—safe and sublime— 
’Mid all the storms that howl below. 


va. 3 

And in thathour of hope and gladness, + | 

When Werner gazed on her he lov'd 
Bliss gave the chase to gloom ard sadness, 

And all but joy was far removed ; 
Then,—none of all that buoyant train, 

Could charm the eye of gazer more, 
Or warble forth a sweeter strain, 

Than she—the gay, young Ellinor— 
And often since those blissful days, 

Full many a scene of Joy hath thrown, 
Upon her path its loveliest rays, - 

And dear delight her heart hath known ¢ 
The prattling tongue of infant glee— 

And ehildhood’s soft and sunny smile, 
Hath shone, all rich and radiantly, 

To charm her heart of care, the while : 
But now, but now ;—come back my heart 

From wandering ’mid those hours of bliss ¢ 
And gaze, tho’ gazing bid thee start 

And shrink to view an hour like this— 
For when the dancing day-beam broke, 

From yonder eastern hills in light, 
Andsleeping nature gaily woke 

And busy earth rose up from night— 
Who sat within yon lonely bower, 

With pale brow resting on her hand ; 
And bath’d in tears at this sad hour, 

With tresses loosen’d from their band— 
Her lute lies hush’d, untouch’d its string 

Her hands no notes of bliss awaken , 
Itlies a sad, and silent thing, 

Lonely, unstrung, and quite forsaken : 
But silem harp’s neglected string, 

And loosen'd locks are but the token ; 
Home to the gazer’s ear to bring, 

The knowledge of a heart’s that broken. 


Vil. 
Say ! why should morn so fresh and fair, 
Crown’d like the spring with promised roses ; 
Close in the gloom of wild despair, 
Ere yet the day it half incloses— 
Oh, sorrow, sorrow! thy dark wave, 
O’erwhelms in sullen majesty, 
And rvlls in pride above the grave, 
Of hopes that bloom, to fade and die ; 
And if on earth before the rest 
There be one spot where gladness lingers, 
There—there—thou com’st a gloomy guest, 
To mar thescene with scorching fingers,— 
To cast thy stern and angry frown, 
Onthe lone path which stars are brightning; 
Tocrush the soaring spirit down, 
Acd blast its weary wings with tightning ‘— 
Vill. 
And by the soul-siek Ellinor, 
There stood her lov’d and only ehild, 
Gazing her mother’s features o'er, 
W ith soft blue eye that gently smiled ;— 
She sought with anxious gaze to trace, 
The secret of her mother’s grief ; 
And look’d upon her halt-hid face, 
As if e’en she might yield relief ; 
But scarcely yet the mother knew, 
The warmth, the depth, the lively glow, 
Of feeling which so early grew, 
In one too young to taste of wos. 
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Of thus in early youthwre feel 
Toy , neath a parent's liyhisome smile ; 
And grieve, tho’ they may not reveal, 
The cere that glooms their brow the while ; 


And. though they deem their grief is hid 


And fille their own sad soul! alone ; 
Yet will burst anon, unbid, 
. break, tho” long supprest, the moan ; 
AWA prattling childhood knows full well, 
griefs thé lips refuse totell; = © 
d young bright eyes how oft they see, 
The trace of buried misery — 
She wore her father’s lofty brow :— 
She wore her mother’s lovely smile ; 
But charms like these avail not now, 
settled anguish to beguile ;— 
What foul fichd of gloom hath come 1 
Tomer so pure and blest a home, 
What demon dire of damning race 
In first young love’s sweet dwelling place ; 
Hath made his stern and sullen Jair, 


- Tofeed on joys that perish there. 


, Dark scormand hatred, gioom and pride, 


Reign o’er the wreck of all bes:de ; 
And now a fearful sway maintain, 
O’er Werner's wild and ma‘iden’d brain ; 
Brooding o’er fancied ills, (which make 
The slumbering foe of joy awake, 
And laslvin fierce and furious pains, 
Like fetter’d wolves to break their chains ;) 
‘Werner resolves no more to stay, 
Where man must own his fellow’s sway; 
But seek afar some lonely place, 
To hate lis name and loathe his race ; 
Beyond the reach— beyond the strife, 
Of ills which mar the pilgrim’s life; 
To find some stern and wild retreat, 
Where echoing hills the voice repeat, 
To break the cord—and snap the ban, 
And know no nore his fellow man ; 
And oft his muttering midnight dream, 
Hath fell upon der wakefual ear, 
And roused the quick and startled scream, 
With thoughts of gloom, and words of fear ; 
And darkness clouds upon his brain, 
And phrenzy’s fire is in his eye; 
While curbless hate, and wild disdain, 
Are round his spirit mantling high: 
Sick—sick with care and ills at first, 
By discontentment fann’d and nuret, 
Tt gather’d forte and grew unseen, 


Till late it poisoned all within ; 


Distorted gaze and jaundic’d eye, © 
He cast on visions passing by — 
Tilt day by day, more wild they seem, 
Like Horror-fraught mis-shapen dream ; 
Till towering up in quick degree, 
With giant-like deformity, 
They cast their shadows far and wide, 
And dim the light of all beside ; 
The angel sinile of Ellinor, 
The cherub sweetness of his child, 
Possess’d their various charms no more; 
In passing days they oft beguiled 
The angry fiend of gloom afar ; 
But now how vain their beauties are. 


xX. 
And Werner— where is Werner seen 7 
Winding adown a dark ravine, 
O’erhung with thick uinbrageous firs, 
And gusts of wind the forest stirs ; 
Around, those ofiy branches spread, 
In gloom, above tlie wanderer’s head ; 
And giant rocks of granite, stare 
From craggy top of mountain there ; 
As if by chaos lefito fill — 
Her own wild throfie, when she stood still i— 
And here, and there, the waters sing, 
Anditeap from soine young mountain spring ; 
And flinging high their bubbling spray, 
Glance in their rippling pride away :-- 
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And here, and there the falling leaf, 
Lies pale and sick as hopeless grief; 
Till merry whirlwinds toss them high, 
To sail in Autuw’s mellow sky ; 
And here, and there, the passing bird, 
From forest’s deep recess is heard, 
Piping her lonely sorrows near, 
The requium of the passing year : 
“So let me die,” stern Werner said, 
The birds shrill pipe above my head ; 
The Autumn winds in whistling glee 
Dance round in merry minstrelsy ; 
With dying leaves above my tomb— 

* Amid the woods,deep, solemn gloom ¢ 
There Jet me lay my being by— 
My dying chamber, earth and sky ; 
My mourner, Nature, round and near, 
To grieve, though voiceless, yet sincere ! 
The sun’s bright opening eye above, 
To light me to the bowers of Love ; 
Kind Earth to fold me, calm and sweet, 
Within her own green winding sheet.” 
“Far better thusto pass,” he said, 
“Than view man’s form around my bed 3 
Endure the hollow, heartless grief, 
He deems, can give the mind relief; 
And there, beneath the eye to lay, 
While struggling Nature ebbs away. 
Flies from the earth it sees no more, 
To land upon an unknown shore ; 
And while the body finds the grave, 
Stretch out upon the darksome wave ; 
That far—and stern—and solemn bourne, 
Whence all put forth; and none return 
To tell the wanderers on the shore, 
What storms may cross their passage o’er 
Till each frail prow, ploughs that UNKNOWN, 
Unseen, unaided, and ALonE ! 


XI. 
Havel not seen the heartless smile, 
Mantling upon the cheek of guile; 
And watch’d the false and faithless eye, 
Of cold deceit go glancing by; 
And heard the slanderer’s tongue dispense 
Its venom, on young Innocence ; 
Blighting the feir-and iovely name, 
With stamp of infamy and shame, 
Clouding the sky of early years, 
Till Life’s young sun goes down in tears ; 
The deep, dark plotof hate, succeed, 
And wounded virtue pant and bleed, 
While gloating sin stood smiling by, 
Allrapture drank, to view it die ; 
And Faith, and Love, and Truth all flown, 
While Vice sat tyrant on the throne, 
Wielding in blood, her wizard spell, 
Making man mourn, and earth a hell? 
Why ! why is earth one den of strife, 
Man aiming at his fellow’s life, 
Sailing thro’ seas of blood to gain, 
A power he cannot long retain—- 
F’en though he pant with breathless haste 
The sweets of transient sway to taste : 
That moment gain’d—one moment more, 
And all Its fancied joys are o’er ; a" 
Push’d from hie blood-stain’d, slippery seat, 
His mangled form ‘eg *neath the feet 
Of other fools who toil ee haed, 
And gain at last —the same reward— 
What do these strange upheavings tell, 
The pant and toil, the fall and swell— 
The banners 0° revolt unfurled— 
And earthquake strugglings of the world ? 


XII. 
Earth's mighty mind is rousing up, 
And man perceives alofier hope ; 
The long, dead sleep of Error’s broken, 
And lisping Reason’s tongne hath spoken ; 
Tia tones were music to the ear, 
And pausing earth stood siill to hear, 
Then like a giant bounded ere, 
He knew the strength his tyrant’s fear, 








Yet soon a warring strife maintains 

And proudly breaks his servile chains. 
So Earth is rousing from her slumbera, © 
The lyre is struck, and rolis the numbers ; 
Away ! the dreams her fancy hold, 
They’re morning dreams, so bright, so bold ; 
So full of daring grandeur rife, 

So bounding with the pulse of life !! 

But though she wildly foam ahd fret, 
Night’s ebon seal is on her yet ; 

Aud guards around her watch-towers stay, 
Lest soine bold hand should tear away 

Old Error’s dun and hearse-like pall, 

And light dartin to ronse them all ; 

Aye, aye, old earth, hold on thy way, 
Gloom cannot ere around thee stay ; 

The course is upward free and far 

As Eagles flight to yon bright star ; 

And tho’ thou toil’st, thou’lt gain in strength, 
And break away thy bands at length.’ 
Thou shalt stand forth all fair and free, 
The foster child of Liberty.” 


XIil. 
Oft reasoning thus, stern Werner went, 

Like deep and philosophic sage ; 

But soon a strain of discontent, 

Would mar so fair a page. 

“Curse on the petty toils of earth, 
That chain us from the hour of birth ; 
Why are not we ike the young fawn, 
Which e’en at birth skips o’er the lawn— 
Or, like the tribes that wing the air, 
Detnand at morta transient care ; 

Fall half our life is Infancy, 

Pass'd amid young, unmeaning glee; 
The other half is spent in toil, 

To dig our bread from Earth's vile soil ; 
Or flies amid the feverish chase, 

Of ‘cut throat mercies from our race; 
Out upon life, we’re doom’d to thirst, 
And ne’er obtain the hopes we've nurst ! 
Love—is a wild and meteor blaze, 
That feeds upon its own fierce rays! 
Affection—Friends—awhy ! they live 
Like vultures oa the bleod we give— 
Add to the toil, our spirit shares, 
Nor lessen, but increase our cares ; 
Free, may I be as winds now driven, 
In chase across the brow of Heaven , 
And ever as the storm draws near, 
Enjoy my own uncurbed career ; 

And shrinking not, in wild affright, 

Add fury to its tameless might.” 

While muttering thus he strode away, 
Where the deep tangled wild-wood lay ; 
And wearied with his march at length, 
Paus’dto regain his worn-out strength ; 
He sat him on a mossy stone, 


Round which the custling leaves were strewn ; 


Leant down his pale and fever’d brow, 
And gazed upon the turf below ; 


XIV. 
How soft, and soothingly come on, 
The stealing steps of balmy sieep, 
When Péssion’s storms are hush’d or gone, 
tranquil slumbers calm and deep, 
B in soft quiet o’er the soul, 
At rest within their sweet control. 
And sleep hath stole o’er Werner’s brain, 
And warring thoughts no more maintain, 
Within his brain such fearful strife, m 
As rules the healthfulstreams of life; 
And dreams !—aye! dreams there are, that come 
Peering above with demon eyes, 
That g»ze in gaunt and grizly gloom, 
And horrid forms of furies rise ; 
And ranks on ranks, with stony stare, 
Throng thickly in the wither'd air ; 
And bird-like claws of harpies keen, 
(Whose fiendish look and laugh are seen) 
Wave in the dim, wan, sunless light, 
Too dark for day—too keen for night : 
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But something of a midway gloom, 
And rank,and poisonous as the tomb.” 
Such dreams were his, and then again, 
Light broke upon his tangled brain, 
And sunshine glories beam’d from far, 
With rays as inild as evening’s star ; 
And thousand gay and lovely things, 
Were up, on wild and waving wings ; 
And purling streams in murmuring pride, 
Kissed the green banks that bound their tide ; 
And angel looks and seraph eyes, 
Were beaming in that Paradise ; 
The sounding lyre’s inelodious swell 
On the hush’d air arose and fell ; 
And voices sweet and beauty’s song, 
The witching strains of joy prolong; 
And one there was ; so soft and clear, 
That broke upon his startled ear, 
As changed the vision of his dream, 
Intoa scarce less heavenly theme— 
It seemed the voice of her he knew, 
In days gone by when life was new, 
The form, the same, except in tears, 
He’d known in fond and fairer years— 
And hours all beautiful and young, 
Their glow around the dreamer flung. 
His bridal hour ;—the festive hall— 

The buoyant throng—their merry glee — 
The song, and dance, and lightsome call, 

Of hearts as light as hearts could be— 
His young, and fair, and fawn-like bride, 
Whose light soft form he leant beside ; 
His plhghted vow, breathed first alone, 
With throbbing heart and trembling tone, 
Beneath the watching sturs above, 
Into the ear of deathless love ; 

Again, before the altar given, 
Tn view of gazing earth and heaven ; 
The rose blush o’er her pale cheek grown, 
Her downcast look of sceming eliame ; 
The eoft, and low, and silvery tone, 
With which she breath’d her Werner’s name!—. 
Oh! that faint voice he seemed to hear, 
Now swell in music on his ear. 

® * +“ * * ° * 

His dream is past—his slumber broke— 
And starting from the earth he woke— 
Why thrill the cords of that pale brow 3 
What spell hath come upon him now 3 
Why is that eye, so wild and drear, 
Dim’d with the moisture of atear ? 
And now he kneels, a form before— 
*Tis she—’tis she—his Ellinor. 
“Werner,” she said, and every tie 

Of early love su fond and deep, 

Their bands and channel beds, defy ; 
And gushing o’er their barrier leap; 
Soul, heart and sense, and brain gave way, 

Before their wild and swelling sway ; 
The mounting fiend Which in him stirr’d 
Was gone at that onesilvery word; 
Again he knew her angel charms, 

And found forgiveness in her arms. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
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FLIRTATION. © or 

Youth, beauty and genuine accomplishments 
stand in no need of the mistaken weapon flir- 
tation, to achieve their highest conquest; if 
they,resort to it, we may be assured there is a 
consciousness of want of desert, or a vanity 
which must poison alltrueenjoyment. Letthe 
young,the lovely and the gifted, therefore, ad- 
here to the nature which has made them what 
they are; and leave flirtation to those who fan- 
cy they cannot provoke attention without for- 
cing themselves by ill manners into the unfem- 
inine situation of being conspicuous. The des- 











pairing maiden who has courted marriage for 
years, without being once courted; silly, ordi- 
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nary women who ape the graces without suc- 
cess ; and the ridiculous affected would-be ac- 
complished, unsuspected of endowments ex- 
cept in her own idea ;—these may try flirtation 
for effect—they can hardly suffer by being a 
few degrees more contemptible in the sight of 
the men, who have disregarded, and now only 
laugh at and despise them. But the true wo- 
man of America—where the sex are treated 
with the honor due to them—the woman of un- 
derstanding, of intelligence, intellect, the wo- 
man of real charms, be they of body or mind 
—that woman would be worse than an idiot 
were she to throw away all the advantages of 
which feminine sprightliness and intuitive per- 
ception, feminine grace in person, and femi- 
nine delicacy of soul, render her the adored 
mistress—for the sake of an exhibition of her- 
self, which however sparkling she may fancy it 
in moments of folly, is a lasting stigma upon 
her fame, and a certain cloud upon her pros- 
pects. [ Selected. 








DOCTOR YOUNG. 

As the Doctor was walking in his garden, at 
Welwin, in company with two ladies, one of 
whom he afterwards married, a servant came 
to tell him a gentleman wished to speak with 
him. “Tell him,” says the Doctor, “I am too 
happily engaged to change my situation.”— 


‘The ladies insisied that he should go, as his 


visiter was a man of rank, his patron and his 
friend. As persuasions, however, had no ef- 
fect,-one took him by the right arm, the other 
the left, and led him to the garden gate; when, 
finding resistance vain, he bowed, laid his 
right hand on his heart, and in that expressive 
manner for which he was so remarkable, spoke 
the following lines : 


Thus Adam look’d when from the garden driven, 
And thus disputed orders sent from Heaven, 
Like him I go, but yet togo am loth ; 

Like him I go, for angets drove ue bath. © 

Hard was his fate, but mine still more unkind, 
His Eve went with him, but mine stays behind. 








WOMAN, 

As the vine which has long twisted its grace- 
ful foilage around the oak, and been lifted by 
it into sunshine, will when the hardy plant is 
rifted by the thunderbolt, cling round it with 
carressing tendrils, and bind up its scattered 
boughs; so it is beautifully ordered by Prov- 
idence, that woman who is the mere dependant 
and ornament of man in his happier hours, 
should bé his solace and stay when smitten with 
sudden calamity, winding herself intothe rug- 
ged recesses of his nature, tenderly supporting 
the drooping head, and binding up the broken 
heart. [Sketch Book. 





CURIOUS PROCLAMATION. 

In 1547, a proclamation was issued by Hen- 
ry 8th, that women should not meet together to 
babble and talk, and that all men should keep 
their wives in their houses. 
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VARIETY. 














SUMMER AND WINTER. 

‘I remember,’ said an old man who was shiv- 
ering with cold, and pinched with hunger, ‘Ire- 
member when our land was under the domin- 
ion of a beautiful and munificent princess.— 
She was of radiant looks, and lofiy mein, and 
her people lived upon her smile—they perish- 
ed under her frown. Flowers burst. around 





her fotsteps. Her breath gave its perfume te 
the violet, her cheek lent its blysh to the rose. 


Her approach was welcomed every where by * 


songs of gladness. The poor man opened the 
door of his solitary cottage to greet her, and 
the sick man raised his drooping head to the 
uncurtained window, to feast “his languid eye 
upon her happy retinue. cs 

But the heart of Avarice.is ice. From his 
mountains in the North, the tyrant saw and 
coveted her fair dominions. He donned his 
robe, and grasped his icy seeptre. He gather- 
ed his ruffian armies—swift asthe winds, terri- 
ble as the tempest, numerous as the missiles of 
the storm. They burst upon the dominions of 
the princess. On they drave, blighting the 
poor man’s harvest, and locking the water- 
springs under fettersof adamant, 

They made our landn sa 
which the fire has run— 
enveloping the dead 
The princess dr garland 
ered up her robes for flight. Far, tot 
she fled before her pursuer, like D 
shine chased by an April cloud,overm 
and valley away. Bat there is a land whei 
her reign is perpetual. On its limit she pau- 
sed ; she turned and bent upon her pursuer an 
ir:esistiblesmile. His spirit drooped—his foot 
began to falter. His sceptre dropped from his 
powerless hand. His sparkling diadem fell 
from his head, and his robe from his should- 
ers. Back, back he fled, and resumed his 
throne on the iced mountain-top. His armies 
followed in swift retreat to their Northern fast- 
nesses. 

Our favorite returned, bringing happiness 
and life to her realm, which is thus svon deso- 
lated by Winter, and soon again will revive 
under the life-giving smile of Summer. mM. 

{The Knickerbocker. 















good and true, isbut a dangerous and deceitful 
syren. In the stiffness of the night, listen not 
to its enlicing strains, as they float-oversmooth 
silvery waters, or through the flowery thick- 
ets, or groves of gloom ; look ap to the open 
sky and the unchanging stars, and through 
them all to the one great light that shines in 
the zenith of each, and you will hear a music, 
sweeter even than that of the spheres, as evol- 
ving from the Power that rules the spheres, 
proclaiming in tones of fullest and completest 
harmony, the one great principle of our intel- 
lectual and moral existence. Philosophy and 
Religion and Poetry sit enthroned, as a spif- 
tual Trinity, in theshrine of man’s highest na- 
ture. The perfect vision of all embracing 
Truth, the vital teeling of all blessing God,and 
the living sense of all-gracing beauty, they u- 
nited, are the Divinity of pure Reason. 








A SINCERE REMARK. , 

The following judicious observation appears 
in a recently published letter of the famous 
intriguer, Talleyrand, written just before the 
breaking out of the French Revolution, to & 
lady of whom he was enamored. Taking the 
man’s character and life into consideration, it 
is impossible to conceive any thing more grave- 
ly tarcical. than his pithy moral sentiment.— 
Hear him. “My dear love, I am really indig- 





nant when I reflect upon the facility of ma- 


‘ding dupes in this world.” 


Poetry in which beauty is not wedded to the 
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THE BLUE JAY. 

As the season is now advancing for the ap- 
pearance of the migratory portion of the feath- 
ered creation, I have sketched a likeness and 
appended a description of the Bive Jay, a bird 
common to our forest, and one that makes its 

rance among the first in the spring. It 
yanks among the most beautiful of al) the birds 
of America, and in character it is perfectly u- 
nique. He is to the feathered tribe like a 
proud meddling coxcomb among men, always 
gibbering but to no purpose, for his notes are 
without harmony and without metre. The 
hunter of the western forest curses him for his 
squalling, for it frightens the deer and length- 
ens his toil. Like the mocking bird he is a 
great mimic and delights in teazing other 
birds particularly the sparrow-hawk, imitating 
his cry whenever he sees him,and squealing as 
if caught. This soon brings a number of his 
tribe around him who all join in the sport, dar- 
ting about the hawk and feigning the cries of 
a bird sorely wounded. But sometimes the 
persecuted turns upon the persecutors and 
changes their joy to mourning, for the hawk 
singling out one of the most insolent and pro- 
voking, sweeps upon him in an unguarded mo- 
ment and offers him up a sacrifice to his hun- 
gerand resentment. In an instant the tone is 
changed ; all their buffoonery vanishes, and 
loud and incessant screams proclaim their dis- 
aster. 

“When the biand air of spring, laden with 
the perfume of myriads of flowers invites the 
songsters forth to attune their throats to the 
sweetest melody of nature, you will always. 
hear the notes of the Jay, shrill as the voice of 
the trumpet, at least an octave above. the rest 
of the minstrels. But when engaged in the 
blandishments of love, and he courts the favor 
of the gentler sex, his voice resembles the soft 
chatterings of the duck, and his amorous sto- 
ry is whispered in the ear of his lady-love with 
all the softness of a cuckoo’s voice ; but no 
sooner does he see a person approaching than 
he sets up a vehement cry and loud creaking 
noise like an ungreased whee]-barrow, accom- 
panied by sudden jerks of the head for which 
adi the Jay family are noted. : 


‘Of all birds,’ says Wilson, ‘he is the bitter- 
est enemy tothe owl. No sooner has he dis- 
covered the retreat of one of these, than he 
summons the whole feathered fraternity to his 
assistance, who surround the glimmering Soli- 
taire, and attack him on on all sides, raising 
such a shout as may be heard a mile off ; the 
owl meanwhile returning every compliment 
with a broad goggling stare. The war be- 
comes louder and louder, and the owl, at 
length forced to betake himself to flight, is fol- 
lowed by the whole train of his impudent per- 
secutors, watil driyen beyond his jurisdiction.’ 


The Jay has been domesticated like the par- 
rot, and learned to articulate, but his mischiev- 
ous disposition does not leave him even in his 
civilized state, for he will pilfer every thing he 
can lay his beak on, and hide it away in crevi- 
ces. He builds his nest upon a cedar or apple 
tree. His favorite food is chesnuts, acorns, 
and Indian-corn, although he sometimes feeds 
on bugs and caterpillars, and is ever engaged 
in robbing cherry trees of. their fruit. 

This bird is eleven inches in length: his 
head is ornamented with a crest of light blue 
or purple feathers which he can elevate or de- 
press at pleasure. ‘The whole upper parts 
light blue or purple, a collar of black passes 
down each side of the neck, and forms a cres- 
cent on the upper part of the breast. 
der partsare white. The tail is long, and light 
blue, tipped with black. BE. 
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BRecolicctions of the Reign of Terror. 


GENTLEMEN :—Being on a visit at the house 
of a friend in the city of New-York, a few 
months since, he placed in my hands a manu- 
script journal, kept by his father during atour 
on the continent of Europe, from 1787, to ’95, 
inclusive. Much of this interesting journal is 
made up of letters which he sent to various 
persons of distinction in the United States,and 
which he transcribed into his journal for more 
certain preservation. I have taken the liberty 
of copying one of them for publication in your 
newly established periodical, which I doubtnot 
will be acceptable and interesting to most of 
your readers, as it details the most remarkable 
concatenation of events ever recorded by the 
yeracious historian. Should this please I will 
send you one or two more. 

I am with respect, 
Yours, &c., * 


os 


Paris, July, — 1794. 





Dear Sir, 

My heart is sick within me, and I 
can scarcely guide my pen, from a nervous af- 
fection, caused by the scenes—the horrible 
tragedy now acting in the heart of fiend-ridden 
France. A gloomier pall—a pall more terri- 





ble and dark never overspread a nation than 
now hangs, ominous and bloody, over this un- 
happy country. For two years I have witnes- 


ing in its train, and anticipated much that is 


picturing to my miua the fearful consequences 





of that uncurbed ambition which now sways 
its potsonous wand over this nation-~a nation 


The un-. 


? 


ca A 


struggling to be-free, but knows not the path 
which leads tothe citadel of Liberty. 

It is now scarcely a year since open rebel- 
lion to royal authority took place, and yeta 
monarchy is crushed—a republic proclaimed 
a king dethroned and beheaded—nobility abol- 
ished, and the lives and liberties of twenty 
millions of souls left at the mercy of a demon- 
iac faction,* headed by two merciless hell- 
hounds, Danton and Roberspierre. I witnes- 
sed with pain the removal from the ministry 
of M. Necker, and I considered it as a presage 
of deeper afflictions to the government; and 
when the policy of the monarch recalled him, 
and he entered Paris.in triumph, I hoped that 
his virtues would subdue the facetious spirit then 
daily increasing, and his wisdom and economy 
regulate the finances to the perfect satisfaction 
of all parties. But the weak Louis, swayed 
by every impulse of popular feeling, (but with 
pure motives,) soon dashed the brightest hopes 
of the true friends of thé country. The in- 
trigues of ambitious and base-minded cour- 
tiers, who were eclipsed by the many virtues, 
and stood reproved in the presence of the no- 
ble Necker, urged the pliant monarch to acts 
derogatory to his own feelings and pernicious 
to the public tranquility. 'To please his court, 
he again banished M. Necker, which act was to 
his sovereignty, like%tearing the key-stone from 
a ponderous arch, which tottered fora moment 
and then fell, crushing all beneath its ruins 
who hung upon it for safety. 

On the 12th of July, about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, the fact of Necker’s banishment be- 
came known, and the people considered it as 
the first step towards destroying their represen- 
tative privilege which they enjoyed through 
the newly organized National Assembly. Ina 
few moments Paris presented a scene of com- 
motion which can seareely be conceived. I 
was at the time walking on the Boulevards 
near the Twilleries, with Thomas Paine, (who 
had taken an active part in the formation of 
the assembly,) when suddenly the toesin soun- 
ded from the Holelle de Ville, and the deep roll 
of drums in the Rue de Honore announced an 
outbreaking of the long pent up feelings of the 
populace. As we harried through the Rue St, 
Dennis, the cry “To the Palais Royal! to the 
Palais Royal !!’ greeted us, and thither we 
bent our steps. About ten thousand persons 
had by this time assembled, but scarcely knew 
for what. They bad heard the tocsin, and they 
were fired with goaded and galled passions.— 
Directly, a young man named Camille Desmou- 
lins sprang upon the tribune, with a pistol in 
one hand, and cried with a loud voice :—“Citi- 
zens, there is not a momentto lose; the remo- 
val of Necker is the tocsin for a St. Bartholo- 
mew of Patriots! This evening all the Swiss 
and German baitallions are coming out of the 
Champ-de-Mars to slaughter us! There re- 
mains for us only one resource ; let us rush to 
arms!” ‘The multitude echoed the cry “to 
arms ! to arms!!’ and having proposed to wear 
cockades to distinguish themselves, he asked : 
“Will ye have the green color, the color of 





sed the onward and fearful strides of bloody ; hope, or red, the color of the free order of Cin- 
anarchy, with all its attendant horrors follow- ; 


‘cinnatus ?” “Green! green!” re-echoed the 
multitude, and he descended from the tribune 


miserable, but my imagination fell far short of | and attached a branch of the chesnut to his 


hat. The multitude then followed to the house 
of the sculptor, Curtius, where they got the 
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bustof Necker, and having dressed it in crape, 
they carried it in front of the immense proces- 
sion, which increased every moment. The 
night was one of tumult, and the tocsin contin- 
ned sounding till dawn. Many were killed by 
the royal troops under Henriot, but before noon 
the next day the mob had possession of the city. 

The electors met at the Hotelle de Ville, and 
took the authority into theirown hands. They 
momentarily received demands from the pop- 
ulace for a supply of arms, and it was with 
much difficulty that their fury, excited by delay, 
could be curbed. The fury of the unorgani- 
zed mob was now directed towards the Bastile. 
Every armory and gunshop in the city» had 
been exhausted, and the Bastile was the only 
place left where they might procure arms.— 
Like a torrent of burning lava the mob pres- 
sed forward, sweeping down all opposition,un- 
til they reached the avenue that leads to this 
ancient citadel. Here they found the guns of 
the castle pointed so as to sweep thisstreet. A 
deputation was sent to the governor, M. Delau- 
ney, to advise their withdrawal and to surren- 
der the prison, as a means of preventing a 
massacre; but this he peremptorily refused.— 
The mob now became extremely exasperated, 
and the chainsof the draw-bridge were assail- 
ed by the hatchets of the multitude. The 
bridge -was forced down, the prison doors car- 
ried by force, and Delauney and the whole gar- 
rison massacred on the spot. Fiercer at the 
taste of blood, they returned to the commit- 
tee and charged Flesselles, provost of the mer- 
chants, with treason, because he did not (for 
he could not,) supply them with arms, accord- 
ing to promise. He was forcibly seized and 
hurried toward the assembly for trial, but was 
shot dead by an assassin on the way. 

When the newsof this insurrection reached 
Louis, at Versailles, he resolved to try his pop- 
ularity and visit the assembly in person. There 
he was received in sullen silence—a silence 
which forboded a fixed determnation to oppose 
former abuses, and to persist 1n establishing E- 
quality upon her throne. The King assured 
them of his affection for his subjects, declared 
himself one with the nation, and informed them 


that fie had ordered the immediate removal of 


the troops from Paris and Versailles, and as 
he concluded, “Well, then, it is to you I con- 
fide myself,” the whole assembly spontaneous- 
ly arose and conducted him to the chateau.— 
All Paris and Versailles rang with joy, and 
indignation was turned into gratitude. The 
virtuous Necker was again recalled, the popu- 
lar Bailley appointed Mayor of Paris, and the 
patriot Lafayette elevated to the command of 
the National Guards of France. Peace again 
smiled upon distracted Gallia, but that smile 
was but the harbinger of scenes more horrid. 
Men’s popularity when dependant upon an un- 
wiéldy faction, is but of ephemeral duration ; 
and he who to-day is wreathed with achaplet of 
roses, to-morrow may wear a crown of thorns! 

I will not trouble you witha detail of the 
various out-breakings of public feeling during 
that summer,and the following winter, but en- 
deavor to picture to you the tragedy now per- 
forming in this city of human blood, and a 
few leading facts which have brought about the 
present state of things. For several months 
the revolutionary government was conducted 
by Marat, Danton and Robespeirre, and the 
authority of Louis was merelynominal. But 


, 


the blood-thirsty power of the latter two, found 
means, by distorting the meaning of statutes, 
to bring the King before them as a criminal, 
and he was condemned and executed as @ trai- 
tor. Thencommenced a scene of horrors nev- 
er before transacted by human intelligences.— 
The bloody-minded men who had acted in this 
last high-handed measure seemed alarmed at 
what they bad done, and feared an assassin in 
every citizen. Marat, who was the principal 
leader at the commencement was assassinated 
while sitting in the Assembly, by Charlotte 
Corday, a brave and beautiful maiden of Caen, 
who left her home expressly for the purpose of 
punishing him, upon whom she imagined hung 
the guilt of the successive massacres from the 
3lst May. Danton and Robespierre now shar- 
ed the government between them, assisted by 
Couthon, St. Just, Desmoulins, and a few other 
desperate men. A committee of public safety 
was established, and a revolutionary tribunal 
formed, from whose decisions there was no ap- 
peal, which terrible engine of death is now in 
force. The best blood of France daily flows, 
the merest suspicion being sufficient to work 
out a victim for the guillotine. Almost every 
morning, more than a score of innocent men, 
who have received sentence during the prece- 
ding night are led to the guillotine, and the 
Rue St. Antoine is red with the blood of hun- 
dreds. 
The Courier is waiting and I must close.— 
I trust that when I next address you, (which 
will be in a few’ days,) that I may blend the 
picture with a few light shadowsaas a reliéf to 
the fearful scenes I daily witness, < 
Your sincere friend, 
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°0LOGY. 


This appendage is pinned to every whim 
concocted in the brain of the thousand dream- 
ers of this age of speculation, and givesto sisth 
whims all the gravity of Science, and to the o- 
riginators the title of professor; showing them 
competent to bear an initial degree, such as 
AS.S., et cetera. But lam about to disclose 
to the world a scientific fact, which has lain 
hidden in the arcana of undeveloped nature ev- 
er since symmetry was bespoken from chaos; 
and whatever others may claim of public con- 
fidence by their ocular and oral demonstrations 
of bumpological science, Iam willing to stake 
all my mystical lore, that I can fathom a man’s 
gumption, and regulate all his claims to respect- 
ability, before the tardy phrenologist can ex- 
amine a single protuberance. Phrenélegy,— 
Dentology, Noseology, and a host other 
names, that require the skill of the lexicogra- 
pher to class in a proper manner, and which 
have by turns addled the brains of pedants, ande| 
given direction to the popular current of pub- 
lic opinion and taste, are entirely eclipsed, su- 
perseded, demolished—by a science so unique 
in its character, so occult in itsnature, so mys- 
terious in its operations, that none but the most 
precocious genius can comprehend its exten- 
sive usefulness. To this science I have added 
olugy, that the multitude may be attracted there- 
by and learn its efficiency. It is termed sap- 
OLOGY. - 

By the soundest arguments—the most ener- 


. 


drawn syllogysms, I have convinced without 


difficulty, the most incredulous; that noscience 
under the firmament is equal to it, so far as soci- 
ety is concerned. In fact, a stubborn old stoic 
averred,that if everany man should say ‘ology 
in his presence again, he would raise the bump 
ef collision upon his head in a moment with 
his cane; but I no sooner pointed out to him 
the most prominent feature of the art, than he 
declared himself ready to defend the extraor- 
dinary system with his lucre and his life!— 
Hundreds of similar cases might be quoted, but 
Ineed no certificates of recommendation to 
support a position so easily demonstrable. 

By attending to its rules, the fact is easily 
discovered to what extent a stranger is capa- 
ble of acting a sensible, and more especially a 
fashionable partin the great drama of life ; and 
hence it may easily be determined whether he 
may prudently be made a friend. His quali- 
fications are measured by the quantum of sap 
contained within his cranium, which is easily 
ascertained by marking the exercise of the fac- 
ulty of articulation; for, if he possesses but a 
small.supply, he will speak like a philosopher, 
which at once unfits him for the society of the 
elite. If on the other hand his sanctum sancto- 
rum of intellect be quite filled with that aqua- 
ic essential, to the utter exclusion of the gros- 
ser substances which constitute the soul of wis- 
dom, he will chatter like a magpie, and whis- 
per soft nothings continually with a peculiarly 
fascinating grace. He needs no higher pass- 
port to favor, provided he holds the purse- 
strings of independence. I will here record an 
instance as illustrative of my well-established 
position. 


A gentleman of fortune gave a fashionable 
evening party to the respectable youth of both 
sexes of a quiet country village, among whom 
was a youth—a stranger—handsome in person 
—talented, but poor. It was the first time he 
had ever mingled in the gaities of fashionable 
life, and his modesty made him reserved. His 
appearance was genteel, and his fine features 
attracted universal attention. The ladies flut- 
tered about him like moths around a candle 
which naturally elicited from him a display of 
his colloquial powers. He was fluent in con- 
versation, when suffering no restraint; hislan- 
guage was always chaste, and good sense mark- 
ed every period. He had been schooled in the 
nursery of wisdom, and his communications 
with his fellows moulded by the hand of cor- 
rect taste. He entered into conversation, but 
his remarks were of a higher orderthan the non- 
sensical chat that was bandied from lip to lip, 
One by one hisfair courtiers, and also the boast- 
ed ‘lords of creation’, departed from the circle 
that had formed around him, until he was 
left alone. He had been solicited to thrum 
the piano, but he confessed his inability. He 
had been led into conversation, and he uttered 
wisdom. Queries were immediately put afloat 
to ascertain how stood his worldly possessions, 
and-it was found that poverty claimed him as 
her owg This determined his fate, and he 
was registered among blockheads, as one unfit 


Yor fashionable society. He was never after- . 


ward invited toa party in high life, yewhe pur- 
sned a path far superior to such t 


joyments. 








getic exhibition of ratiocination—and the best 


own genius, and found companions Mtoe 
to his feelings in the sequestered regions’ 6 
Meditation. But I have digressed. fa 


He walled on in the light of his, 


_ mere 
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An experienced eye, when belonging toa 
person well skilled in Sapology, can determine 
the amount of sap the cranium of his subject 
contains, by the appearance of the epidermis 
of the face, which, when a great quantity of 
sap prevails, assumes a brassy hve, indicating 
a concomitant essential property termed impu- 
dence. This being so intimately connected 
with Sapology, | have thought proper to class 
them under the same head. In fine, I am per- 
suaded that none will dispute the orthodoxy of 
My position, and I have no doubt but every rea- 
der has already conceded the point, that this 
science is superior to any other, bearing the 
grave appendage—'ology. I will conclude by 
recording a few of the most prominent rules to 
be observed in determining the claims of a 
stranger to the title of gentleman. 

First : Ascertain whether he is wealthy.— 
This is the most important of all. Secondly: 
Inquire whether hisgreat-grand-father’s grand- 
mother had a husband who figured in the time 
of Cromwell, or lost an eye in a combat with 
a Frenchcount. This will establish his claim 
to rank. Thirdly: Learn whether he ever 
kept a race horse, and if so, whether the min- 
imum amount of money he ever lost, fell short 
of a hundred dollars. Fourthly: Ascertain 
how often he had been engaged in marriage to 
respectable young girls, and left them to droop 
amid disappointment, and withered hopes, like 
the neglected rose-bud. This will measure his 
claims to gallantry. Fifthly: When you in- 
quire if he admires the works of Pope, if he 
answers, he “‘likes those of Leo X,” (or some 
other Pontiff he may have heard of;) or i 
you ask him if he is fond of the belles-lettres, 
he answers, that he “likes the taste if well 
sweetened ;” then besure that this is an impor- 
tant acquisition. Lastly: If he is delighted 
with fiction, and is ignorantof history—laughs 
at domestic happiness, and smokes a Prince-of- 
Peace three timesaday—rails at the pious, and 
scoffs at the believer—wears a most approved 
flat—carriesan ivory headed rattan—culltivates 
whiskers—talks nonsense from morning tl! 
night, and dreams of butterflies and thistle- 
down from night till morning—then receive 
him at once into your circle of fashionable 
friends, for the world will mark him as the 
model of a gentleman. 

As I have given all this sage advice gratis, 
and with unbounded liberality disclosed my 
extraordinary science wilhout reserve, I think 
that common c»ourtesey demands from the rea- 
ders of the Casket the careful perusal of this 
wisdom-fraught essay. 

Timotuy W)sFacre, 


Professor of Sapology. 
a 
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New way to obtain a Husband. 


Of all the stratagems resorted to by female 
ingenuity to obtain a suitable husband, we 
know of none so extraordinary as that of the 
French lady who gave ont that her ead re- 
sembled a “Death’s Head.” 

Among the numerous lovers, who, in cons 


quence of the immense wealth she was repus 


ted to Possess, aspired to the honor of her hand, 
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she had received from Belgium, written by 
well known characters, who said they would 
never revolt, though she should prove the most 
hideous object in the world. They’ were dis- 
posed to flatter, caress, and wed the plague it- 
self, sothey could procure abundance of gold. 
All their letters she left nnanswered, but toa 
few who solicited ber hand in a gallant style, 
she was generous enough to order her secreta- 
ry to return her thanks. 

The mind of the young lady did not tend to 
union in consequence of the above invitations; 
yet her heart was not insensible. In the bril- 
liant circles in which she moved, covered con- 
stantly with amask, she distinguished a young 
“man of noble and interesting countenance, 
whose mind had been well cultivated. -He 
had a fortune which placed him above interest- 
ed views. The young man, of his part, was so 
much charmed with the graces and delicate 
sentiments which the young lady with invisible 
features, displayed ia her conversation, that he 
atlength declared all his happiness depended 
onaunion, She did not deny the impression 
he had made on her, nor conceal the pleasure 
she should feel in acceding to his proposals, 
but expressed to him at the same time, the 
dread that he would repent on beholding her 
face, which she described to be that of death, 
in its most terrific furm., She urged him to be- 
ware of rashness, and consider well whether 
he could bear the wretched disappointment he 
might ineur. 

“Well! well!” said the young man, “accept 
my Hand, ang, never unmask to any but the 
eyesi# your husband.” 

“I consent,” replied she: “but remember 
that I shall not survive the appearance of af- 
fright and disgust, and perhaps contempt, you 
may feel after marriage.” 

“Twill not shrink from the proof; it is your 
heart, ard not your figure, I love.” 

“Tn eight days,” said the lady, ‘‘you shall be 
satisfied.” 

They prepared for marriage, and notwith- 
standing the refusal of the generous young 
man to accept a million in bank bills, she set- 
‘led all her property upon him. 

“Tf you bave not courage enough to suffer 
for your companion,” said she, ‘I shall at least 
he consoled by the reflection, that I have en- 
riched him whom I love, and he will perhaps 
drop a tear to my memory.” 

Returning from the altar, she threw herself 
on her knees before her spouse, and placed her 
hand upon hermask. What asituation for the 
husband ! His heart palpitated—his face turn- 
ed pale—the mask fell—he beheld an angel of 
beauty! She then exclaimed, affectionately, 
“Youthave not deserved deformity ; you merit 
the loyg of beauty !” 

The happy couple left Paris the next day for 
PLivonia, where the.great property of the lady 
was Situated. 








A singular Dream verified. 
While the plague was at its height in Alex- 





‘Wn spite of the terrors of her face, there were | 


andria, a Mahometan merchant dreamed that 
eleven persons would die of the plague in bis 
house! When he awoke he remembered the 
dream; and there being exactly eleven persons 
in his house, himself included, he became very 


uneasy. His alarm increased, when on the fol- 


reckoned no less than seven hundred and nine-; lowing day the wife, two female slaves, and 


teen. She showed toa person who was in her; 
confidence, twenty-five or thirty letters, which ° 


three children died; but he became quite cer- 
tain that his death was at hand, when, on the 





fourth, his tWo remaining children, a woman 
servant, and an old man servant sunk into the 
grave. Te accordingly made preparations to 
depart into eternity—telated his dream to some 
of his friends, and begged them tomake inqui- 
ry every morning, and in case he should be 
dead, to have him buried with the usual solem- 
nities. A cunning thief, who had heard the 
cirenmstance, took advantage of the merchant’s 

fright to open his door in the: night, and when 

the terrified man called out, ‘Who's there?’ to 

answer, ‘Iam the angel of death,’ in order, 
while the merchant concealed himself under 

the bed clothes and was quite beside himself to 
pack,up what effects he found in the house and 

carry them away. Unluckily for him he was 

seized with the plague and died on the stairs, 

The merchant, however, did not venture for 
many hours to puthis head from under the bed 
clothes, til] at length his friends came, heard 
from him what had happened, found the effects 

recognized the thief, discovered the truth, and 

confirmed the strange accomplishment of the 

dream. 








From the New York Transeript. 
Mir. Webster’s Luphc misms,. 

If the following improvement are not al] to 
be found in Webster’s edition of the Bible, 
trey at least accord so strictly with the prinei- 
ples on which he has altered the translation of 
James I., that they may serve, in some meas- 
ure, as an illustration of his (Dr. Webster's) 
improved method of reading (now for the first 
time made) holy scriptures :— 

‘The dog hath returned to his emetication 
again; and the lady-pig, that was washed, to 


her wallowing in the mire.’ 
‘And he brought the gentleman-sheep for a 


burnt offering; and Aaron and his sons Jaid 
their hands upon the -head of the gentleman- 


a : 
‘And Samson said, With the mazille of a 
long-cared animal, heaps upon heaps, with the 
maxilla of a long-eared animal, have I slain a 
thousand men,” 

‘And the Old Scratch went forth from the 
presence of the Lord, and smote Jub with pain- 


ful phlegmonous-tumors from the sole of his. 


foot even unto his crown,’ 

Let him osculate me with the osculations of 
his mouth.’ 

‘Do not prostitute thy daughter to make a 
trollop of her, lest the land fall into trollopism.' 

‘Saul! Saul! why persecutest thou me? It 
is hard for thee kick against the spikes.’ 

‘And he went out into the porch; andthe 
rooster crew.’ : 

‘And she sent and told David, and said, lam 
in a siale of maternal solicitude.’ 

‘He shall put on the holy linen coat, and he 
shall have the linen small-clothes upon his flesh.’ 














Hiappy Bays. 

A paper was found after the death of Abde- 
ram III., one of the Moorish Kings of Spain, 
who died at Cordova in 961, after a reign of 
50 years, with these words written by himself. 
‘Fifiy years have passed since I was Caliph— 
| have enjoyed riches, honors, and pleasures; 
heaven has showered upon me al} the giftsthat 
man could desire. In. this long space of. ap- 
parent felicity I have kept an account of how 
many happy days I have passed—their number 
is fourteen. Consider then, mortals, what is 
grandeur, what is the world, what is life.’ 
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“Y can’t po 172? —What a magazine of buman 
misery lies couched beneath this short sentence ! What 
mighty efforts of undeveloped Genius are chained by 
‘this icy conclusion of despondency when a barrier op- 
poses the onward march of will, and sometimes of mere 
volition! What domestic ankappiress--what downward 
marches of tlre otherwise worthy toward the gloomy 
and solitary habitations of poverty—what anxious so- 
licitude that fills the bosom of the wife, the dependant— 
what arduous wrestlings with the demon of despair— 
what social wretchedness—whiat national evils are all 
depicted with glowing colors in the spirit of that expres- 
sion! It is the language only of the self-made wretch- 
ed,—the detertnination ef the weak andimbecile. Itis 
the voice of the moral coward, who, standing upon the 
shore of somedesolate island in the stormy occan of life, 
Sooks out upon the tempest-tost billow, strewn with the 
wreck of earthly grandeur,andis so blinded by fear that 
he cannot see the faint gleam of celestial hope that 
flickers aiid the surrounding gloom. Itis the lanzuage 
of the traveller of the desert,who having gained an em- 
inence sees nothing but a barren plain in the distance— 
thirst parchiry his tongue and weariness subduing his 
strength. But shall helie down without hope? Nay! 
Jet him press forward—oumke but ene more effort, and a 
green spot of verdure will greet bis anxious vision—a 
sparkling stream will ieap trom some ungeen rock, and 
‘he will reach his journey’s end crowned with the rich 
wrewar is of perseverance. 

How often do we hear ‘‘I can’t do it” drapping from 
the lips of astalwart lord of creation when he sees up- 
lifted before hin a towering mountain of sudden mis- 
fortune, Let him reverse the expression, let bim arm 
‘himeelf with the sword and buckler of firm resolve, 
and with the eye of encouragement look beyond the 
anighty mass and he will see it begin to sink, and ere he 
‘believes his task begun, he wil! find that he has hestrid- 
den the mnonster, ieapt over the looming barriergand the 
incident forms but a paragragh inthe history of hislife. 
When the Boston printer boy entered the city of broth- 
erly love, carrying his wordly pessessions under his 
arm in the form of a penny loaf, had he sat down up- 
-on the cold pavement,and shrinking from the task 
which the finger of Genius pointed out for him to per- 
‘form, exclaimed, “I cannot do it,” a bright star 
would have been wanting in the constellation of the 
great ones of America, and humanity miglit mourm the 
want of a shield against the lightning’s wrath, Had 
the young warrior of colonial America surrendered his 
sword to the enemies of Freedom, when patriot hearts 
were chilled upon the frozen shores of the Delaware, 
or the snowy desert of Valley Forge, and with a des- 
ponding heart cried out, “I caa’t do it,” the Vatley of the 
Mississippi might yet have been a howling wilderness, 
ourselves the huinble petitioners at the feet of a poten. 
tate of a far-off island, and this noble structure of Civil 
Liberty in the West among the mysteries yet to be 
wrought. But such an expression was never written 
in their vocabularies—it is never written iu any man’s 
vocabulary who achievs mighty things. The spirit 
which itcontains should be avoided by youthas a luring 
syren whase song will !ead them from duty and teach 
them dalliance. They should avoid practising its pre- 
cepts for they only enervate the vigorous, and crush the 
already wenk. On the other hand,let your motto be “I 
will do it,” and the mountain will disappear—the deep 
and rapid torrent will dwindle into a rill—the lions 
which beset your path will lose their fierceness and be- 
come metamorphosed into lambs—the harpies which 
prey upon your vitals will become doves, your feet wil | 
find but few stu nbling blocks, and the bright star of 
hope will neversiuk below the horizon. Are you puor ? 
remeinber that the temple of fortune is open alike to the 
child of poverty with his mantle and girdle, and the pam- 
Pered progeny of wealth, who weara upon his breast a 


. 
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golden star. Are you friendless? remember that moral 
rectitude, modest excellence, industrious perseverence 
are sure to gather around you a shining circle of kin- 
dred spifits who will accompany you with offices of kind- 
ness to the threshold of the grave,and will embalm your 
memory in their heart& These are the rewards of per- 
severance, these ure the comforts of the energetic child 
of wisfortane, When bis watchword or war-cry is, 
“I will do it,” nothing is so extensive in science that he 
cannot grasp it, nothing so great in jurisprudence that he 
cannot participate in its honors, nothing so holy in pious 
duty that he cannot hear the plaudit, “‘well done thou 
ood and faithful servant,’? and nothing so noble in na- 
ture that he cannot claim the brightest ‘legion of honor.’ 
We would therefore say to youth, when you feel the 
impulse of genius urging you to some great task, at 
once obey its whisperings, and although the timidity of 
your nature may curb your steps, obey but the voice of 
prudence, shut your ears against theevil councils of im- 
becility, and whatever may be the prize whether in the 
the foruin or the camp, be assured that you can count 
it as your own if you lister not to the song of the indo. 
lent sojonrner, “I can’t do it.” 





HeAttH.—However much artificial applications 
may improve personal beauty, healih alone can give 
thatenduring flush to the cheek,— that beaming cheer- 
fulness to the eye—that bonnding elasticity to the step 
which marks its votaries. Fashion—which should be 
depicted with a gorgon’s head —is the great destroyer of 
Pthat invaluable blessing. At its altar do thousands bow 
and with a sacrifice never to be requited, offer up to the 
demi-god, beauty, bealth, happiness and life. As the 
leviathan follows the battle ship with an instinctive cer- 
tainty that food is in reserve, so does disease follow in 
the wakeof Fusluon, ready to seize its certain victitns.— 
We look uponthe act as suicidal, when wesee a fernale, 
possessing every erjoyment, boldly stepping forth from 
her domicil upon the wetand snowy pavement,in Murch, 
crossing and reervssing the muddy streets, with noth- 
ing to shield her feet but a thin covering of prunelle.— 
Consumption and its attendant miseries seem to gather 
about her footsteps as she langhs gaily on, heedless of 
the grave advice of a more prudent friend. Would our 
fair readers preserve the Cause which produces every 
personal charm that attracts leve and admiration, let 
then: beware how they are lured by the sunny suwile of 
an Aprilsky, whilst the Earth yet feels the frosty tread 
of Old Winter. Let them immail themselves against 
the penetrations of chilling mists, and cold, damp paths, 
and health will reward them with a thousand caarms 
for their discretion. 





Mosicat Concert.—The members of the Pough. 
keepsie Instrumental Music Assdciation, will give a 
Concert on Thursday evening next, at the Village Hall. 
We have not seen a programine of the perforin ince, but, 
counting upon the good taste displayed at the rehear- 
sals, we have no hesitation in hazarding our opinion 
that those who attend will be richly rewarded for their 
timeand money. And who will not lend their aid to 
an enterprize so laudable, where ad.nittance may be ob- 
tamed at the moderate price of twenty-five cents 2m 
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To CorrFsponpents.—' Letter from Mrs. J. A. to 
a young married sister,” will apy jn our next. In 
the mean time we should be glad to hear again from the 
authoress, especially when such sentiment employs her 
pen. “Transpositions’ by ‘E.’ are necessarily deferred 
tillthe next number. Will the transcriber of ‘Recol- 
lections of the Reign of Terror,’ favor us with some of 
the subsequent letters of the tourist who witnessed these 
of the career of Robesprerre? We trust that the one 
in the present number will be acceptable to our readers. 
The favor of ‘L.’ is respectfally declined. There is 
some ainbiguity of expression, and several violations of 
the arbitrary rules of rhythm. Notwithstanding the 
‘Dying Year’ is late to be apposite we insert it with 
pleasure. We have waited with much solicitude with 





the pleasing hope that the vernal visions of ‘Homo Mi- 


| hours after it was due. 


- 


transactions, especially those relating tothe denouement | 


63 


rus’ would be realized before the issuing of this num- 
ber, but alas ! 


The hoary monarch wlio hath fixed his throne 
Upon ‘the ice-berg’s crest and clothes with strength 
His ruffian armies;———~ 


seems determined to protract bis sovereignty in despite 
of the melting charms of his beanteotis rival. “Wilt 
thon have me,’ by ‘Billy Lackaday,’ is altogether too 
lackadaisical for our use and we promptly answer ‘ne 
we wont. We will however givethee a hearing. 


Wilt thou have me charming maiden 
With thy raven locks of gold ? 

Wilt thou have me if I'll promise 
Love like mine will hever grow old 


How touching ! : 

—————EEEEEEEE ; 
Summary of passing Events. 

On Tuesday last the 23d inst., we had a heavy fall of snow 
which has repaired the sleighing. Just four months we have 
had sleighing, during which time the thermometer has sunk 
below the freezing point every night save THREE! The ice 
in the river here is about one foot thick. The mail was stop- 
ped inits progress below this place in consequence of the 
enormous drifts of snow, and did not arrive until about 
In the neighborhood of the 
lands the snow fell to the depth of about two feet. 

motive 


An English gentleman at Brussels has invented a ( 
power, which promises to rival steam. It is founded on the 
compression of fluids. Eight pails of water it ia computed, 
will be sufficient to carry a vessel to the East Indies! ! 


The rival candidates for fashionable celebrity in Paris, are 
four different nations ; the Duke de Richelieu, a 
Count Demidoft, Russian, the Earl of Pembroke, English- 
man,and Mr Herman Thorn, American. The latter surpas- 
ses all but the Earl of Pembroke in the splendor and number 
of his equipages. 

Mr. Oliver Guon advertises in the Georgia Constitutionalist, 
that his own son has stolen his pocket book and run away 
with it. Wetrust that the graceless *‘son of a gun” will got 
his deserts. 


The most perfect ancient edifice in the world.—Some ea- 
ward this interesting distinction to the Pantheon, but history 
pronounces the most perfect edifice to be the Temple of The- 
sisat Athens. Itis nearly 2,500 years old. 


How to commit murder. —Take a pretty young Iady—tell 
hershe has a pretty foot—ste will weara small shoe-go out 
in wet spring weather—catch a cold—then a fever—diein os 
month. This recipe never fails. 








ee 
MARRIED, 
On the 34 inst. by Ja Humest _C 
Doventy, to Miss HaNNan. Geanpan, both Hr. Cioon 
aley. 
ran Giinton, by D. H. Schultz, esq Mr Geornes Wousce 
ta Miss Satty Ann Dovps, all of Clinton. 
On the th inst. by the Rev G. Armstrong, Mr. 
Nemes to Miss Susan H. BrinkeRHsOOF, 4 of Fake 
til. : 
On the Oth inst. at Clinton, by Daniel H. 3 : 
Isaac ALLEN, of Wayne county, to Miss Nancy 
of Clinton, D.C. od 


At Bengall, Dutchess County, on Saturday, the 27th Feb- 
ruary, by Elder Luman Bartch, Mr. JONATHAN TER, to 
Miss CHLoxe StrTHERLAND, all ot Stanford. 


In Berkley, Muss. on the 7th February last wie. 
D. Nrewpes ot Red Hook, to Miss ay! OS 
ormer place. 


re ET 
DIED, 


On Friday evening the [Sth inst. after a short illness 
Mrs. JOANNA BLAKEESLEE, of this village. Mrs. B. 
was the wife of Mr. Aiazinh Blakeslee, and connected 
with the distinguished family of the Kipps of New- 
York. The retigious character of this mother in Tera- 
elentitled her to the highest regard and confidence of 
her Christien friends. She was one of a small num: 
ber who connected themselve#with the Reformed Dutch 
Church of this place previous to the commencement 
of the labors of the Rev. Dr. Cuyler as pastor of the 
Chyrech, and are fast goingtothat rest, which ie reserved 
| by the appointment of God for those who dig in the 
| Lord. Her piety was of a steady character, mar- 
ked by alternate seasons of ardor and coldness—nor yet 
lukewarm, exhibiting a state between lfeand death, a 
waking and sleeping—but warm, active and persever- 
idg. She loved the prayer meeting, and witnesses are 
not wanting tothe holy engagedness of her soulin ite 
delightiul exercises In her conversation the love of 
Jesus, and the characteristic exercises of the Christian 
were themes on which she loved to dwell. Th 
fy om thre nature ol her last illness, she liad at times 
a partial command of her thonghts, it was always 
to discover what was the inbred habit of her soul, 
when religion was the erlject, she could rally to the de- 
lizhtof all who took an interest i her spiritual welfare. 
Her end was calm and peaceful, such as would y 





be anticipated from the life she lived. “Let me diethe 
death of the righteous.” |Com. 
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SPRING. 


Stern Winter’s chilly biast, 

And ruthless reign, are o'er, 

Its howling storms are past, 

And will be hearil no more, 
Till Spring dnd Summer and the Fal/, : 
Shall each present its cheerful call. 


The vernal season comes 
With soft and fruitful showers, ‘ 
To cheer our happy homes, 
And grace our peaceful bowers ; 

She spreads her mantle o’er the earth, 

And brings forth millions at a birth. 


Ten thousand warblers’ notes 
Are sounding in the trees ; 
Delightful music floats 
On every gentle breeze ; 
And all around, on every side, 
Are blessings flowing far and wide. 


The little murm'ring brooks, 

Join with the songster's strains ; 

While flocks with happy looks, 

Crop daisies from the plains ; 
The mountains and the vallies ring, 
With the glad, notes of pleasing spring. 


The careful farmer, now 
Calis out his cheerful hands, 
Begins to “speed the plough," 
And cultivate his lands ; 
And to the earth consigns the grains 
From which he reaps his golden gains. 


The active merchant, he 

Throws open wide his door, 

To let the people see 

His well assorted store ; 
Outside and in, with skill he shows 
His ginghams, silks and calicoes. 


The large, majestic stream 

Has burst its icy chain ; 

The boats, propell'’d by steam, 

Are ploughing there again, 
While other craft, with sails or oars, 
Are gliding past its verdant shores. 


The air, the earth, and seas, 
With one accord conspire, 
With herbs, and plants, and trees, 
To satisfy desire, 
And quell and banish every fear, 
In this glad season of the Year. 


Poughkeepsie March, 1836. 
ERC SE 
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Homo Mirvts. 


Mesers. Evirors.—In looking over my common- 
book I find the following lines ; they were not in- 
tended for publication at the time they were pencill’d, 
but I now send them to you to dispose of, either through 
the medium of your columns, or through the flue of 


your stove pipe. 
To the Dying Year. 


Farewell thou dying monarch :—Sun after 
Sun hath ris’n and set, ‘till all thy number 
Hath pass’d away ; a few more hours of night, 
Dark, sable night, and oblivion will lay 

Her rightful claim to thee. . In the future 


Have we not looked on thee,and watched thy 'proaching, 
= 


Onward march, with step too firm for mortal 
Hands to stay ; like one, who, gazing on some 
Troubled water, and as wave on wave comes 4, 
Sweeping by in all the pride of ocean’s 
Majesty, will fix his eye on one far 
Distant billow, and watch its coming, ‘till’ 
The frat! barque on which he stands, trembles with 
Its passing shock. 

As the present, we still 
Behold thee ; thou hast locked in thy embrace, 
Sun's, moon's, and seasons, ’till the period 
Allotted for thy existence, will soon 
Expire. Thy last setting sun, with beauty 
Linger'd in the radiant west, as if to 
Say adieu, then sunk his mighty head, ne'er 
Again to rise inthy domain. Thenight 
Is lovely ; fair Cynthia, in her silver 
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Garb, shines brightly from her throne, the twinkling 
Star's ’most hid by her refulgent light, the 

Silence keeps, to let thy close be tranquil. 

Hark ! ‘the ifon tongue of midnight’ ; peal on 

Peal, breaks the stillness of night's holy noon, 

To proclaim thy departure. Now we view 

Thee as the past. Year may follow year, ’till 
Centuries are numbered,but thou canst ne'er 

Return, save toa retrospective eye. 


December 31, 1835. Orno. 
s 
For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
LINES. 


Suggested by intemperance. — 


- Beneath an aged Elm’s shade, 
A youthful pair reclined, 
In modest, simple garb arrayed, 
With arm in arm entwined. 
While innocence beams from their eyes, 
(Eves bright as nature’s sin) — 
While sweet emotionsin them rise— 
They vow to be as one. 
- * * * « 
Within a cottage, now we hear, 
Sweet sounds—sweet scenes we view— 
A prattling infant's voice is near, 
A father— mother too. : 
They’re happy now,.they're blest indeed ; 
None—none can happier live ; 
No joys, oan joys like their’s exceed, 
Which home’s enjoyments give. 
7 * * + * 
How changed ! we hear, with deep surprise, 
Where peace was wont to dwell, 
Heart-rending threats, and curses rise, 
As from the depths of Hell 
The husband's heart is now estranged— 
INTEMPERANCE wrought his full, 
A ffections—passions--al!l deranged -— 
He sinks.in sin and thrall. 
* - - * . 
See yonder widowed weeping thing, 
With sorrow streaming eye ; 
Her children ’round her as they cling® 
Return her sigh for sigh. 
She now, her little suff’ring group, 
Commends to God all-wise— 
She looks to heaven for help and hope ; 
She droops— she cinke—sne dies. 


Rhinebeck, March, 1836. TyRo. 





From the Boston Pearl. 


THE PRISONER FOR DEBT. 
BY JOUN G. WHITTIER. . 
Cast down, great God, the fanes 
That, to unhallowed gains, 
Round us have risen— . 
‘Temples, whose priesthood pore 
Moses; and Jesus o’er, 
Then bolt the poor man’s prison. 
Pierpont. 
Look at him—through his dungeon grate, 
Feebly and cold the morning light 
Comes stealing round him, dim and late, 
As if it loathed the sight. 
Reclining on his strawy bed, 
His hand upholds his drooping head— 
* His bloodless cheek is seamed and hard, 
Unshorn his gray, neglected beard ; 
And o’er his bony fingers flow 
His long, dishevelled locks of snow. 


No gratefulllfire before him glows, 
And yet the winter's breath is chill ; 
And o’er his half-clad person goes 
The frequent ague thrill! 
Silent—save ever and anon, 
A sound, half murmur and half groan, 
Forces apart the painful grip, 
Of the old sufferer's bearded lip : 
O sad and crushing is the fate 
Of old age chained and desolate ! 


Just God ! why lies that old man there? 
A murderer shares his prison bed, 

Whose eyeballs, through his horrid hair, 
Gleam on him fierce and red ; 

And the rude oath and heartless jeer 

Fall ever on his loathing ear, 

And, or in wakefulness or sleep, 








Nerve, flesh, and fibre thrii! and creep 
Whene'’er that ruffian’s tossing linib, 
Crimson with murder tcuches him! 


What has the gray-haired prisoner done ? | 
Has murder stained his hands with gore ? 
Not so: his crime’s a fouler one : 
—GoD MADE THE OLD MAN POOR! 
For this he shares a felon’s cell— 
The fittest earthly type of Hell ; 
For this—the boon for which he poured 
His young blood on the invader’s aword, 
And counted light the fearful cost— 
His blood-gained tiseRrry is lost ! 


And s0, for sucha place of rest, 
Old prisoner, poured thy blood as rain 
On Concord’s field and Bunker's crest, 
And Saratoga’s plain ? 
Look forth, thou man of many scars, 
Through thy dim dungeon’s iron bars ; 
It must be joy, in sooth, to see ~ 
Yon monument* tipreared to thee-- 
Piled granite and a prison cell— 
The land repays thy service well ! 


Go ring the bells and fire the guns, 
And fling the starry banner out ;* 
Shout ‘freedom! till your lisping ones 
Give back their cradle shont ; 

Let boastful eloquence declaim 
Of honor, liberty and fame ; 

Still let the poet's strain be heard, 
With ‘glory,’ for each sounding, word, 
And every thing with breath agree 
To praise our ‘glorious liberty !’ 


But when the patriot cannon jars 
That prison’s cold and gloomy wall 
And through its grates the stripes and stars 
Rise onthe wind and fall— 
Think youthat prisoner's aged ear 
Rejéices in the veneral cheer ? 
Think ye his dim and failing eye 
Is kindled at your pageantry ? | 
Sorrowing of soul, and chainedof limb, 
What is your carnival to him ? 


Down with the Law that binds him thus 
Unworthy freemen, let it find 

No refuge from the withering curse 
Of God and human kind! 

Open the prison’s living tomp, 

And usher from its brooding gloom 

The victims of your savage ende, 

To the free sun and air of God, 

Nor longer dare as crime to brand 

The chastening of the Almighty's hand. 





*Bunker Hill Monument. 
EET ELT. > Te 


BLACK EYES AND BLUE. 


Black eyes most dazzle at a ball 8 
Blue eyes most please at evening fall, 
Black a conquest soonest gain ; 

The blue a conquest most retain ; 
The black bespeak a lively heart, 
Whose soft emotions soon depart: 
The blue a steadier flame betray, 
That burns and lives beyond aday ; 
.The black may featares best disclose ; 
In blue may feelings all repose. 

Then let each reign without control, 
The black all mind—the blue all soul. 


A man offered a friend that if he would write his ep- 
itaphin which the word so should be introduced six 
times, he would remember him handsomely in his will. 


He produced the following : 
So did he live— 
So did he die— 
So! so! did he so? 
So let him lie. 





= —- = 
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